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by the A friend has placed in my hands a manu- 
| script copy of the journal kept by two persons 
‘who were sent on a mission to the Munsie 
Indians in_1763, by the Governor of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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urgents 
thirty 


orted as The object of the mission appears to have 
of St. ¢ been to pacify the Munsies tor the murder of 
som one of their people. At a conference held at 


Philadelphia with Teedyuscung, chief of the 
Delawares, two days before the Friends set 
out on their journey, the Governor thusalluded 
‘to it in his speech to the Indians :— 

“ Accidents of that sort will often happen 
while there are wicked people in the world. 

And therefore when they do happen, the best 

thing we can do is to acquaint one another of 

it, and endeavor to make it up immediately 
without going to war to revenge it ; for if this 
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‘and a were the case, we should never be long to- 

een de | gether in peace.” 

wes are “T am now sending a message to the Mun- 
. | 8ies, according to your advice, which I am in 

no hopes they will listen to, and that it will have 

Fertet ; the desired effect.” 

74,633, The Journal is as follows :— 

he year . 

rmany. | The Journal of two Friends with the Governor's 

portal Message to the Monse Indians. 
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We left home the 13th of 10th mo. 1761, at 
2 o’clock, afternoon ; lodged at John Evans’ 
at North Wales this night. 14th. Went for- 
ward and overtook Tongocone and Secomus 


3, it has 
ts most 








NE, at the Widow Peters, and released them of 
elphia. | part of their loads by a spare horse we brought 
Me with us for that purpose, which was pleasing 
oant of | t0 them; from there we went in company to 
Bethlehem, where we came up with Job Chille- 
way and Cobos. As we were in company 
with those four Quealeusink Indians, Tongo- 
No. 21, | Cone requested to see the Governor's message, 
No. 27, | we granted his desire ; and after a short pause 
rol. 55; § he said it would not answer the end proposed 
and for F considering the few things we had with us, 
and added, he should be sorry if we should be 
will nt § hurt ; but after some time he said, he believed 
they would not hurt us, but go to the in- 
—— habitants and do mischief; and after some 
Western | deliberation urged it would be better to send 
Isaac Still in our room, (but this we could 
in this 
al, som ut after we desired him to point out such 





much himself: As we were sitting in a large 
room amongst the people of the house, and 
some strangers, after some remarks made on 
the presumption of wicked people in daily 
doing the things they know displease Him by 
whom they have a being in the world, and 
for their so displeasing Him their souls fall 
into endless misery, &c., Tediuscong queried 
if we thought that all men descended from the 
same first parents? He supposed the white 
people had some account in their books there- 
of. We told him that it was said in the Bible, 
all nations of men were made out of one blood, 
and that we believed it was so. Then, said 
he, how came so many languages in the world? 
We told him that at the building of Babel 
they were multiplied, &. Here Tongocone 
interrupted, waving his hand toward us, he 
said he wanted some talk with us two Quakers, 
at which all gave attention. 
night, said he, with the Bethlehem Indians, 
and the Moravians told me that the souls of 
the Quakers should not be saved. I asked 
why? they answered because they do not 
baptize with water. Now I shall be glad to 
hear, said he, what you have to say for your- 
selves in this matter. We told him we could 
not believe that outward water could wash 
peoples’ hearts clean from sin, and the abund- 
ance of corruption that was lodged in the 
hearts of wicked men; that we were sensible 
that nothing less than the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and fire of the power of God could 
cleanse the hearts of the children of men from 
evil; and though baptizing with outward 
water was formerly used by a people, we were 
—— that the spiritual (which is Christ’s) 

aptism, took place instead of the former, 
which is called John’s, &e.; and queried with 
them whether they thought it possible that 


outward baptism, were all lost or cast into 
endless punishment, though they lived ever 
Tongocone seemed satisfied 


so good lives. 
with what had been said, and gave us an ac- 
count of what he had said in answer to the 
above-mentioned opinion of the Moravians, to 
this purpose : I have had, said he, some knowl- 
edge of the Quakers, and I have found them 
a was because he feared our safety ;}|to be a kind and loving people, doing good’ ness, and on enquiring I found by the speeches 


with what they have to them who are in want; 


I lodged last} 


quently expressed their fear of the conse- 
quence of it, and Tongocone said it would be 
well for us to employ our hearts in constant 
prayer to our Maker to soften and turn the 
minds of those wicked men with whom we 
were going to do business. We got about 
twenty miles into the desert this day ; night 
coming on, we were obliged to encamp where 
water was hard to get. When we had set up 
our tents the Qualeusink Indians and Tedius- 
cong came and sat with us therein to consider 
our message; and on reading it over again, 
Tongocone said there was but six words in it 
that would be useful, and that if we were to 
read it as it was to them, they would go out 
of the house before it was half done. We then 
proposed to them to considerit by paragraphs, 
but Tongocone said it would be useless, and 
desired to see our wampum and then he could 
tell better what to say; we granted his re- 
quest, and adjourned to next day and went to 
rest, but for want of water I slept but little. 
17th. Thence we proceeded north by west, 
near the same course as yesterday, and on our 
way Job Chilleway dropped some angry words 
against those warriors that put us toso much 
trouble. Tongocone admonished him for being 
angry at them, for, said he, they know not 
what they do, and therefore they should be 
yitied, for we were once in the like error. 
Ve got about twenty miles further this day, 
and at the motion of the Indians encamped 
about an hour by sun to hold a farther con- 
sultation about the Governor’s message ; this 
was an old encamping place, by a good stream 
of water and many Indians houses ready built; 
here we let them have the belt and strings of 
wampum with which they went to counsel in 
conjunction with Tediuscong. 
18th. The Indians spent the morning in 





pious men who never had the knowledge of|forming the messages to the said warriors, 


and when they had agreed thereon, they ad- 
vised us to deliver it in the following words: 

“Come Brother, listentome! The Governor 
at Philadelphia—listen to me Brother—early 
one morning I saw one of my brothers from 
Qualeusink, the sight of him caused me to 
think and conclude his coming to Philade!- 
phia was on account of some particular busi- 


he brought me that my brother was in much 


parts as was unsuitable in the message, and|and since our Maker has been pleased to give|sorrow and weeping, which caused much trou- 
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ble and mourning on my part to see bim in 

that condition. When I saw my Qualeusink 

brother about to return home, I determined 

to send my messengers* to mourn with my 

brother which is the cause of our coming to 

Wioming, and of your seeing us at this time. 
A string. 

Now, Brother, listen to me!—I am pleased 
that my brother from Quealeusink informed 
me of your sorrow and weeping, as it gave 
me an opportunity of simpathizing with you, 
and my messengers to condole with you. It 
makes me glad when I think of our grand- 
fathers and their practice in opening their 
hearts to each other; for by their opening 
their hearts to each other freely, they lived 
in true love and harmony together. 

A Black Belt of 7 rows. 

Come, Brother, listen tome! Now, brother, 
this is the way one brother serves another ; 
now, brother, I will clap my hands to your 
eyes because the tears are always filling up 
your eyes. Now, brother, I wipe the tears 
trom your eyes, that you may see me clear 
and plain, and believe me to be your brother 
in Philadelphia. 

Come, Brother, listen to me !—It is always 
the case when sorrow fills our hearts, they 
are not right, being all on one side. Now 
brother I will clap my bands to your heart, 
and set it upright that it may stand and re- 
main as it formerly did. Come, brother, | 


So far is this from the practice, that, he 
says, in these days our meetings hardly get 
still before some oneis on his or her feet urging 
others to say something for their Lord. 

The author of the article, we believe, re- 
mains in connection with the larger body of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting; and is not one of 
those who have withdrawn from it in order 
to hold their meetings free from interruptions 
and erroneous doctrinal teaching, which he 
laments. We do not doubt there are many 
others in Kansas and elsewhere, who, like 
him, mourn over the low state of the Church, 
and pray to the Lord to arise for their de- 
liverance. We desire to encourage all such, 
to hold fast their attachment to the original 
doctrines of Friends; to bear a faithful testi- 
mony, in the ability afforded them, for the 
Truth and against error; and to be willing to 
abide under a righteous exercise for their own 
preservation, and for the restoration of those 
who are going astray. 

It is a promise of Holy Writ, “In all thy 
ways acknowledge [the Lord], and He shall 
direct thy steps.” Those who are sincerely 
striving to know and do the Lord’s will, may 
trust that He will lead them in the way they 
should go, and guide their steps aright in 
these confused and troublous times.—Ep.] 
Emporia, Lyon Co., Kansas, 

7th mo, 9th, 1881. 


ciples and learn them over. 





I think some of 
us have strayed a great way from them. Ag 
Friends we desire to do the right thing; but 
our eyes are so blinded we do not see things 
aright, or not alike. If we looked unto Christ, 
and acted in and through his Spirit, and not 
in our own wills, things would go on har 
moniously together. Joun Moon. 


a 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Through Nubia to Darfoor. 
(Concluded from page 396.) 

“ From the summit of an isolated sandstone 
hill, two or three hundred feet above the level 
of the ground, I saw one of the sublime and 
appalling sights of the desert. Away to the 
west, distant two miles, across the brown 
green trees in the valley at my feet, seven 
lofty pillars of sand were travelling swiftly 
along the undulating plain. The centre one 
of these was vertical, and those surrounding 
it, ata distance of two or three hundred yards, 
leaned slightly towards it; a smaller eighth 
column, about half a mile behind the others, 
was inclined towards them at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and was fast over. 
taking them. The sand at the base of the 
columns was lashed by the furious whirlwind 
into a surging sea; trees of the hardest wood 
were torn up with their roots and whirled 
hundreds of yards away and high up into the 


It seems to me, that we as a Society have/air; even the grass that grew in the path of 


since I clap my hand to your heart I hope it|lost ground by letting go our testimony, and/that terrible storm was shorn clean away from 


will be quiet and still and remain as it used 
to be, that so you may hear what I have to 
say to you, and have feeling in your heart. 
A White Belt of 8 rows. 
Come now listen to me, Brother.—I will 
put my hand to your sorrow and weeping, 
and will wrap up that sorrow and will dig a 
hole and bury it in good black mouldy earth, 
89 that it may never appear any more. Now 
brother, after what is donc, your heart may 
remain quiet and contented, and never more 
think of your past Sorrow and affliction. 
A Belt of 9 rows.” 
(To be concluded.) 


world through suffering, 
death. These things may seem little to some 
in these days. Our Society has, for twenty 
years or more, been giving way little by little, 
till we hardly know where we stand, especi- 
ally the young, and even some of the middle- 
aged and old ones. 
things as they really are, I do not wonder at 
the young people leaving our testimonies. 
‘is sorrowful indeed when we see our mem- 





and address, and in many other customs. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


The Present State of the Society of Friends. 


ahead of the Spirit. George Fox says, “I saw 


falling back into things that our predecessors its roots. 
came out of, and witnessed against to the at length joined and then burst forth, from 
some of them unto their united tops, a yellow gigantic cloud of 


It for more than another hour. 
co 


bers following the ways of the world in dress| 


The summits of the seven columns 


sand of such magnitude and density as to ob- 


-scure from me, in my remoteness, the face of 


\the bright afternoon sun. The whirlwind or 
sand-spout, called by the natives ‘zobabah, 
| Shortly after subsided, but the cloud of sand 


Sometimes, when I view! and grass, which had been raised high in the 


| . . 
heavens, continued to darken the setting sun 


The smaller 
lumn behind travelled, increasing, until it 
reached the site of the break-up of the others, 
and then added its mite to the universal de- 


Some are putting the words of the Bible|struction and confusion. 


“With my sextant, as I stood in security, 


in that light and Spirit which was before the!I measured the height of the centre column 


[We have received a communication on this|Scriptures were given forth, that all must/of sand; it was eight hundred and fifty feet. 
| The others round it rose, during the time I 


subject from a friend in Kansas. In the letter come to that, if they would know God or 
accompanying it, the writer mourns over the Christ or the Scripture aright, which they 


observed them (about a quarter of an hour), 


many changes which have “crept into our|that gave them forth were led and taught) from six hundred feet to a height equal to or 
Society within fifteen or twenty years,” and by.” Reason and common sense would teach! greater than that of the centre column. When 
which he says are “very unpleasant to many |¥S that God was a spirit, and He calls on his the junction of them all took place, the sud- 


of us in the West. 
get rid of those things, only to ask our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ to arise for our de- 
liverance.” 

Among the things he deplores, is the teach- 
ing of some who say that “ There is no Light 
in any one till after they are changed and 
converted,” and that “then the Light comes 
in;”’ and that “sitting in silence is not wor- 
ship ; there must be something said.” 

As to those who thus decry silent worship, 
he justly remarks, that though sitting in 
silence is not worship when the mind is turned , : ’ 
to outward things, yet “they ought to teach Sometimes we get over anxious to be doing 
the people to come and gather themselves|S80mething, and miss our way and mar the 
together, and sit down and wait upon the}g00d work. Let all wait at the feet of Jesus, 
Lord in silence, with the mind taken off of|#74 take lessons from Him, before we go forth 
the things of the world and settled on Christ ;|t0 labor. When children go to school, the 
and as He calls for words hand them forth to|™aster often turns them back, and tells them 
the people.” to learn their lesson over. Now, dear friends, 
Christ is our Master. It seems to me the com- 


of God and his Spirit ahead of the letter; as 


written by holy men as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. There is a wonderful com- 
motion in the world about religion at this 
juncture of time. Nothing we can be engaged 
in can do us more good than to seek rightly 
to know the Lord, and to distinguish his voice 
from the voice of the deceiver, the devil. 





* Meaning the two Friends. 








We do not know how to|people to worship Him in spirit and in truth.'den eruption of sand and leaves and grass 
He does net tell us to worship the Bible. He reached to a total height of over three thou- 
does not tell us to pray to the Bible that we sand feet, but this was only an approximate 
may be saved. Friends always put the power' calculation. 


“ Storm sand-spouts are rarely so severe in 


God was the author of the Bible, which was! any part of the desert as that which I have 


described ; isolated ‘ zobahahs,’ more. or less 
clearly defined, reaching to the height of a 
thousand feet, are, however, very common, 
and woe betide the tent that happens to stand 
in their way. Ten yards from the column 
the air may be perfectly calm, but within the 
small circumscribing circle there rages such 
a tempest‘as will carry away a tent, however 
firmly fixed in the ground, into the regions 
of the upper air as easily as an ordinary gust 
of wind will blow away a picce of paper. An 
Arab will always know whether one of these 


approaching ‘zobahahs’ is likely to come. 


upon him, and will take down his tent, or 
temporary house, to meet its convenience. 


~ |mand is to all of us, to turn back to first prin-|It appears that their usual method of travel- 
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THE FRIEND. 403 
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ling is in the are of a wide circle, and the|this journey, while in the neighborhood of| former value. In Broosh it had already reach- 
direction of the centre of the circle is almost|Zaint Atshan, we saw, about three hundred|ed a third, and was falling still lower every 
javariably from south to north.” yards off, two stately full-grown ostriches|day. As he had already lost so much, I ad- 

A few days after witnessing the sand-spouts, | walking slowly, side by side, in the sandy bed | vised him to part with bis blue rags, and con- 
*at about two o’clock one of the head-men of|of one of the numerous ‘khors,’ [dry water|vert them into silver money, which, I told 
the camel-drivers rode up to me and asked |courses.] him, always fetched its value in every part of 
whether the caravan might not stop at four] “My companion stalked them to within|the world. This proposition of mine was, 
gclock, as on that night there would be ajabout a hundred and fifty yards and fired.| however, by no means warmly received ; he 

at storm of wind, which was likely to be}The shot was a fraction of a second too late ;| firmly believed they must keep up their value, 
worse at Om-Badr, as that place was high up|they saw him, and away they went, running,|the people would never do without them. He 
in the mountains. His meteorological knowl-|leaping, flapping their wings, stumbling blind-|brought an armful from the heap on to the 
edge surprised me not a little, as the sky ap-|ly against the trees, falling down, standing |table, and commenced expatiating on the fine- 
ared to me to be as clear as usual. He was, |for a moment still, then rushing off in another|ness and strength of the texture.” 

wever, positive, and said it would be well|direction, and sometimes making directly for nee ebesines 
to choose the camp early, and if possible to|us, when, discovering their mistake, they 
get into a valley and tie the tent-ropes to the} would turn and go off again faster and more 
trees, as he was sure the tent pegs would not|madly than ever, jumping over the bushes 
hold them. On my expressing some doubts|and rolling over each other as they fell on the 
as to his prescience, he energetically took hold|other side. I watched them for a long time, 
of my wrist and walked me off to the top of|during which they never ceased their wild 
a low bill, when, extending his finger towards|and headlong flight, and they were only hid- 
the south, he told me to look. I looked and|den from my view when the horizontal rays 
Jooked again, and continued looking, but could | fell directly on their path, which was towards|tained by numerical votes, the subject to be 
see nothing, and told him so. He seemed to|the setting sun. considered is first plainly stated by written 
pity my helpless blindness. Mohommed Gad-|  “ From a professed ostrich-hunter whom I|resolutions and amendments, as the case may 
derib, my own guide, came up shortly after,|afterwards met at El Fasher, I learned that|be, and proper time given to discuss the ques- 
and pointing, as the other man had pointed, |these birds when first scared sbut their eyes tion, before it is submitted to the test of a 
to the south, told me to look, as a storm was/and run in any direction, sometimes even|vote. It is also necessary to have a chairman 
to come that night. He described the cloud |towards the object of their dread, stumbling! to preside over the meeting and declare the 
as resting on the horizon, white at its centre!over anything that may be in their way, and | decisions, and a secretary to make the proper 
and fading towards its sides into the pale blue|that when after a short time they partially |record. The voting is done either by sbow of 
of the air. He had seen it since the morning, |recover their scattered senses, and open their, hands or by ballot. The purpose of such reso- 
when it was fainter still. I felt now in a state|eyes, they invariably make for some promi- lutions, discussions, and voting, is to determine 
of utter bewilderment. After partial recovery |nent object, such as a mountain or a tree, or, what is the will of the majority of the per- 
I decided, however, to have a good long and |often towards the sun when near the horizon ;'sons so concerned, instead of seeking to know 
thoroughly exbaustive gaze: to my eyes there something seems to be necessary for them on the will of God in the matter. The will of 
was still nothing to be seen. After my blind-| which to fix their eyes to enable them to keep man, rather than the will of God, appears to 
ing stare I came to the conclusion it was a'anything like a direct line. This circum- be the rule of action. The voting process is 
hoax got up by the Arabs in order to enable stance is taken advantage of by the hunters, not likely to promote harmony, but rather 
them to have a good night’s rest. At five|who, if in the open country there is nothing party spirit; as may be seen by the action of 
o'clock, however, a cloud began to show itself likely to afford a guide for the birds on which Government. The minority, for the time 
in the south, and rapidly assumed proportions to direct their flight, will erect some striking- being standing in the opposition, who often 
portending a furious wind. The guide called looking object for the purpose, where some of resort to trickery in order to gain the as- 
my attention to it ; should he ride on and stop|the hunting party, concealed near it, make an cendency, while those in power bave recourse 
the caravan? I told him ‘Yes.’ He sped like |easy bag of the valuable prey.” ‘to bribery and corruption to hold their posi- 
lightning across the desert and overtook the| At the village of Broosh, he paid a visit to tion. 
caravan. Its march was arrested, and the|the sheik, in whose hut he saw a pile of blue| Such a system adopted and acted upon by 
camp pitched in the deepest findable hollow ;|cloth. “These were current coin of the realm, the professed church of Christ produces like 
the tent-ropes were tied to the trees, or, where|they were never made into clothes, or con- results. The real church of Christ is com- 
this was not feasible, heavy lumps of rock were | verted to any other use ; and, until the Egyp- posed of those whom He has redeemed from 
brought and placed so as to give additional|tian occupation, the people had known no the spirit of the world,—of persons, who by 
power of resistance to the tent-pegs. other kind of money. The rags varied in size nature were different in their dispositions ; 


For “‘ The Friend.” 

The subject of deciding matters that claim 
the consideration of meetings by majority of 
numbers, is having such place in the minds 
of many who call themselves Friends, that 
some explanation of the grounds of right de- 
cision is necessary. 

In ordinary cases where decisions are ob- 


“The whole of the southern sky was now 
filled with vapoury clouds, some of them float- 
ing slowly towards us near the low-lying 
ground, others chasing each other fast, like 


from half a yard wide, and two or three yards but by yielding to the power of divine grace, 
long, to small pieces about the size of a sheet have been enabled to deny themselves of 
of foolscap; these last counted in the niarket | whatever stands opposed to the will of God, 
for two piastres tariff, or nearly fivepence,'and to follow Christ in the regeneration. 


the waves of a furious sea, along the tops of|and, from the magnitude of the heap, I could 


the rocks on our distant right, and, over all, 
one mass of gray dense cloud tearing through 


the heavens at tempest speed, and promising 
soon to fill up the whole of the north with 
darkness as it had already filled the south. 
Mur camp was soon in total obscurity; the 
host of impenetrable cloud was above us. 
Swiftly as it moved, the air beneath was calm 


or nearly so. A few little vapor-clouds rolled 
slowly over the site of the camp, moistening 
the walls of the tents, but there was no per- 
ceptible wind. Before the horizon to the 
north was completely hidden from view, a 
small light began to show itself towards the 
south. Soon the southern sky again became 
visible, and within half an hour the whole 
dome of the heavens was free from the hide- 


readily believe my host’s assertion, that this 
odoriferous banking account represented two 
hundred dollars, or £40. The cloth was not 
of English manufacture, but was such as is 
woven in Bombay, and had found its way into 
Darfoor through Massowah and Khartoom. 
Behind the ‘ angereb,’ between it and the wall, 
was a heap of ‘tobes,’ rolls of Manchester 
cotton cloth of the poorest possible kind, such 
as is never seen in Europe, manufactured 
solely for the ‘Oriental market; the trade 
mark of the firm was stamped outside, and in 
many cases the gilt-edged paper ticket was 
still attached. The ‘tobe’ is the money stand- 
ard, and had always served as a dollar; now, 
however, it fluctuated materially, and he com- 
plained bitterly of his loss. The introduction 


ous clouds, and full of the beautiful light of|of real silver dollars, and the rejection of the 


the stars.” 
On the road from Om-Badr to Karnac, 


‘tobe’ in exchange by the new comers, had 
caused its value to diminish, and in some parts 


“late in the afternoon of the second day of,of Darfoor it had fallen to a sixth part of its 


Upon such, He bestows his peace, which is 
the evidence of their acceptance with Him. 
As these are gathered together in the name 
of Christ, whether few or many, they witness 
a oneness of desire, and their asking is ac- 
cording to the will of God. They can have 
no private interests to serve (which would 


destroy the harmony) ; but the welfare of the 


church in its individual members, and the 
promotion of Christ's kingdom in the earth, 
are the objects of all true disciples of the one 
Lord; and therefore they look to the one 
Master for right direction. Conclusions ar- 
rived at in the church, under the presidency _ 
and direction of the Great Head will have the 

seal of his peace resting upon the individual 
members generally. But as the treasure is 
held in earthen vessels, right conclusions may 
not always be speedily arrived at, so as to 
award a satisfactory peace to the members. 
But time being allowed for further prayerful 
deliberations, rarely fails to promote the de- 
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sired result. Such has been the practical 
working of the right administration of the 
regularly organized meetings for discipline in 
the religious Society of Friends. As these 
meetings are the proper places for the con- 
sideration and discussion of all matters touch- 
ing the welfare of the church, all outside con- 
ferences held for the purpose of prejudging 
such cases are to be avoided. 

The modern methods which are employed 
in many places in deciding matters connected 
with church interests, are open to serious abuse 
and objection. Subjects coming before a meet- 
ing may be speedily spoken to by many who 
have in their own minds, or by conferences 
previously held, prejudged the case; and the 
clerk may accept and record such expression 
as the judgment of the meeting, or of the 
majority of the members. This may be done 
in the workings of the imagination, without 
the meeting being gathered to the place of 
true judgment; while the true seed is plunged 
into deep and almost hopeless suffering. 

ApAM SPENCER. 

Springford, Ontario. 





The Source of Success.—W hatever else may 
be said, it is painfully evident that the Church 
of Christ cannot look for its true success to its 
culture, its wealth, or its social standing, nor 
to all combined. We look into the history of 
the Church to find that the days of her greatest 
spiritual power were in times when she could 
not boast of large culture or of high social 
standing. When the early Church went forth 
to its mission it met the combined opposition 
of imperialism, of pagan faiths, and of philo- 
sophy. The nameof Christamong the haughty 
and the learned was a synonym of contempt, 
and his disciples were made as the offscouring 
of the earth. But the men who preached and 
received the gospel in those days were the 
sons and successors of those upon whom rested 
the fiery anointing of Pentecost. With noth- 
ing to lean upon but Divine power, these men, 
with a faith and zeal begotten of the Holy 
Ghost, carried the victories of the Cross 
through fiery ambuscades of opposition from 
Persia to Gaul, and from the wilds of Germany 
to the Sahara of Africa. 

The secret of Christian power is spiritual 
life. It cannot be counterfeited, and there is 
no substitute for it. The chemist in his labo- 
ratory can imitate the chemical processes in 
nature, but not the vital. He can artificially 
o, thunder and lightning and rain ; but 

e cannot artificially produce a plant, nor the 
minutest germ of life. And so without the 
vitalizing presence of the Spirit in our colleges 
and printing houses and pulpits, they will be 
utterly devoid of power to save perishing 
men. What we need is not less of these, but 
a more absolute dependence upon and co- 
operation with the Holy Ghost. Let us not 
depend upon our culture, or any other human 
accessories for spiritual success, but let us 
make them all the sanctified channels through 
which the Holy Ghost shall flow out to the 
world, and in the future, as in the past, the 
Church will move on to her mission of con- 
quest, only with a more glorious and resist- 
less majesty.—Ch. Advocate. 





It is always an evil symptom when pro- 
fessedly religious people are contending for a 
little extension of gratification, and fighting 
to hedge in a little more territory to their 
pleasure-ground.— Hannah More. 


Selected. 


OVER THE LINE. 


This evening I heard of a story, 
Something quite novel and new, 

Containing oleae one good lesson, 
And, better than all, it’s true. 

So if you’ll give me a moment’s time, 

V’ll try and tell it to you in rhyme. 


’Tis said that a man, not long ago, 
Stood on a quiet side street, 
With his head bowed low before him, 
Shuffling the bricks at his feet. 
And this the cause of his knotted brow: 
“ Which way shall I take? I must decide now.” 


A glance at his face would have shown you 
The battle raging within, 

And told the important question was, 
Which side shall the vict’ry win? 

Standing there with his hand o’er his eyes 

An object of pity and much surprise. 


“T will either go to the theatre, 
And have a good time to-night, 
Or else with the circle of prayer [’ll meet, 
And see that my soul is right, 
I can’t take both—that’s what bothers me; 
Church or theatre, which shall it be ?” 


Then with a sudden impulse he cried, 
“Thave it! Dll draw a line. 

On little things great destinies turn— 
Perhaps this may decide mine. 

At all events, I can only try; 

Some settle things quickly—why not I?” 


Then curiously peeping outward, 
From among the shadows dark, 
He stooped, and with chalk upon the ground, 
Drew boldly a long white mark ; 
Drew it very straight and strong indeed, 
Like one who had resolved to succeed. 


“The side of the line on which I stand 
To the theatre belongs ; 
The other side is the church of God, 
And is paved with prayers and songs. 
And whether I’ll take the wrong or right, 
This line shall decide for me to-night. 


Tf I stay this side of the chalk print, 
It will lead me to the play ; 
If on the opposite side I step, 
I shall join with those who pray. 
So it comes down to a point very fine— 
Shall I stay, or go across the line? 


The path I conclude to take to-night”— 
He said it o’er and o’er— 
“The path I conclude to take to-night, 
V’ll walk in forevermore. 
My mind must decide all clear and straight 
Before the clock in the tower strikes eight.” 


For more than an hour he stood there— 
Stood like one sorely perplexed ; 
Striving to weigh in the balance 
The wealth of this world and the next; 
Which in the scales would fall, which rise— 
Earth’s glory, or that beyond the skies? 


I think that God’s beautiful angels 
Must have seen him standing there, 
And wafted their blessed influence 
Straight down from the realms of air; 
For like one urged on by power divine, 
Boldly the man stepped over the line. 


Over the line! ’Twas a little act, 
Bat how much it meant God knows, 
For it saved a soul from eternal death, 
And covered a thousand woes. 
It filled a heart with gladness and joy, 
And gave pure gold in change for alloy. 


It took but a moment to cross it— 
He might have done it before ; 
But once beyond that white chalk mark, 
He was there forevermore. 
And into his eyes soft lights will shine 
Whene’er he speaks of crossing the line. 





This is the story I heard to-night, 

And to me it means so much ; 
Many there are near the border line— 

So near that their feet must touch ; 
Weighing the worth of the soul with dross, 
Weighing earth’s joys with that of the cross. 


Many there are who are falt’ring here, 
And struggling with doubts and pride, 
Knowing the path that’s best, but afraid, 
To cross to the other side. 
Oh, strongly I urge you, dear friend of mine, 
Leave everything else—step over the line! ‘ 
—LI,. A. Moulton, in Zion's Herald, 





F For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
The Assault on President Garfield. 


The lessons taught by the late attempt on 
the life of the President of the United States 
have been variously depicted by reflecting 
men, according as they viewed the event from 
different aspects. Those abstracted below 
are pregnant with considerations worthy of 
deep thought to Christian men and women. 

P. S. Henson, Baptist minister presidin 
over the congregation meeting at Broad an 
Masters Streets, Philadelphia, spoke thus of it. 

“The tragedy yesterday is but the outcome 
of a party spirit which rankled in Washing- 
ton, which is the head of party corruption. 
There is corruption in the legislature. There 
is corruption in congress. 

“There are others who believe in univer. 
sal education, but the desperate double-dyed 
villain who aimed at the life of our President 
was an educated man, a lawyer, a theologian. 
Desperate men were probably back of bim, 
but the most dangerous of all our criminals 
are educated men. Education don’t make a 
man a safe, sound citizen. We want some- 
thing more—one that will secure our peace, 
and that is the gospel of the grace of God. 
When such a character as that who did a 
deed in the Baltimore and Potomac Depot at 
Washington yesterday at which we stand 
appalled is brought before us as an educated 
man, we say that it is human nature unre 
strained by the grace of God. I am afraid 
that this Republic will degenerate into an 
English mobocracy unless the grace of God 
permeates the mass of the people. It is what 
belongs to our peace, not strong in an army, 
not strong in a navy, but strong in the fear 
of God. 

“We know not what public sentiment can 
do when aroused. It is not for us to enjoy 
ourselves and wait until the crisis comes. 
The only way for America to be saved is by 
the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

“T. P. Stevenson, pastor of the First Re. 
formed Presbyterian Church, spoke from the 
text: ‘ Be still and know that I am God; I 
will be exalted among the nations, I will be 
exalted in the earth.’ He said: ‘This as- 
sault on the President is an additional ele- 
ment in our national guilt. It is not one 
man’s sin alone. It is the outgrowth of ten- 
dencies and forces for which the whole nation 
is held in a measure responsible. Crimes 
against life are of alarming frequency among 
us, and are too often unpunished. 

“This tragedy is a judgment from the hand 
of God in the midst of our too careless pros- 
perity. It suddenly announces that God has 
still a controversy with us. In the dismay 
and anxiety it has begotten, in the apprehen- 
sions it excites, in the disasters to many in- 
terests which it threatens, in the tendency 
which it establishes, as all crimes do, to a 
repetition of itself, it is a grave national 
calamity. Moreover, it points to the evils 
which it punishes. The nation suffers through 
the surrender of politics into the hands of 
wicked men. Good men go into political life 
at the peril of their reputation and at the 
peril of their lives. here is no defence 
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pint slander, bribery, perjury or the bullet 
the assassin. All these are the fruit of the 
attempt, persisted in for nearly a century, to 
divorce politics from religion. In pointing to 
these evils this tragedy points also to their 
cure. It lies in a return to the God of our 
fathers, in the revival of the public conscience, 
in the deliberate and authoritative exclusion, 
under the sanction of the fundamental law, 
of openly Godless and immoral men from the 
seats of power. We have wandered far from 
the moral and religious standard of our earlier 
days. The first duty of all citizens is to labor 
to retrace these unhappy steps.’” 

The paragraphs that “Education does not 
make a man a safe, sound citizen—we want 
something more, one that will secure our 
1K and that is the gospel of the grace of 

od ;’ “The most dangerous of our crimi- 
nals are educated men,” announce truths that 
point to the only radical cure for national cor- 
ruption. It is a popular idea with many 
political men that the general education of 
the masses, now proceeding with rapid strides 
in this country, is to be the grand panacea 
for the evils which afflict society. We do 
not wish to raise any objections to the ex- 
tension of useful knowledge, but we think a 
dangerous fallacy has been gaining ground 
for some years by the assumption above al- 
luded to, in supposing that the need of re- 
ligious and moral culture may be superseded 
by meutaleducation. The inspection of prison 
statistics in New York and other States has 
proved that a large majority of their inmates 
are not wanting in school learning. Presi- 
dent Garficld’s assassin is represented as an 
adept in drawing, and well informed on vari- 
ous subjects of a literary character. Truly 
we need the fear of God more than a knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences. Rome and 
Greece and Egypt gloried in the latter. Let 
their present condition among the nations of 
the earth teach us how futile these acquisi- 
tions were to save them from decay and 
anarchy. The ruined walls of Pompeii bear 
inscriptions that attest the degrading plea- 
sures of a people whose tastes in art had 
reached the climax of refinement. The grace 
of God that brings salvation through Jesus 
Christ is truly the hope of all the earth. To 
_— it abroad by precept and example is 
the mission of the Christian church, and 
whilst we as a Society are laudably stimu- 
lating the cause of literary and scientific 
education, let us be true to our special calling 
of turning men from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to God. 

C. R. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
New Testament Revised Version, English, com- 
pared with the De Wette Bible, German. 


Dr. De Wette,* a noted Protestant theolo- 
gian, was professor of Philosophy and The- 
ology in 1809, at Heidelberg, and from 1810 


* Among the Biblical critics of Germany, no one has 
risen with an intellect more piercing, a learning more 
vast, and a freedom and fearlessness more unquestioned, 
than De Wette. Yet, listen to a sentence from the pre- 
face to his Commentary on the Book of Revelation, 

blished just before his death in 1849: “This only I 

ow, that there is salvation in no other name than in 
‘the name of Jesus Christ, the crucified.” ‘“ Were Christ 
in deed and in truth our Life, how could such a fallin 
‘away from Him be possible? Those in whom He lived 
“would witness so mightily for Him, through their whole 


fe, whether spoken, written or acted, that unbelief 


‘would be forced to silence.” —C. Geitkie. 


THE FRIEND. 


till 1819 at Berlin, later at the University ht 
Basle. He was engaged in a revision of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments from the year 1809 till 1814, with the 
assistance of Dr. Augusti and Dr. Genesius, 
two noted philologists. 

This bible, which is in the German lan- 
guage, is on the whole much clearer and more 
intelligible than the one translated by Mar- 
tin Luther, in the 15th century. It was known 
by many that Luther’s Bible was defective in 
the power of expression, and, in some import- 
ant scripture passages, the meaning was the 
reverse of that given by the other. 

Henry T. K. Stein, minister of State for 
Prussia, wanted to have this bible introduced 
as pulpit bible in all Protestant churches, in 
the year 1817, but the whole protestant cler- 
gy rejected it ; declaring that then they would 
have to change their whole church service. 
The religious society of the Swedenborgians 
however, bave recognized this bible as a more 
correct translation than that of M. Luther. 

Since I became acquainted with the English 
language, and was united with the Society of 
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Religious Items, &. 


Observing the First-day of the Week—Colo- 
nel H. W. Payne, Civil Engineer, says: 

“Some years since, before a railroad was 
built, or a stage line established across the 
plains, there was a large emigration to Cali- 
fornia overland. The necessary supplies were 
carried by horses, mules and oxen, which ob- 
tained their subsistence from the grass that 
grew not too plentifully along the route. 
Having passed beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion, and having left churches and religious 
institutions behind, all days were alike em- 
ployed in a diligent march onward. The 
company of which I was a member, however, 
had halted for one or two [First-days]. Stop- 
ping one day near where several of the routes 
converged, one of our company counted 197 
teams that passed during the day. The idea 
of losing our advanced position (for we had 
started early in the season), and week by 
week getting farther and farther behind, was 
not relished. The best of the grass, if not all 


Friends ia religious profession, I perused the |of it, would be used up by those ahead of us. 
writings and standard works of Friends, and|The absence of any religious services and 


examined the English Bible. I found it (the 
authorized version,) much superior in sense 
and substance to Luther’s translation, and 
was surprised to find it toagree more nearly 
with the De Wette Bible. 

I am ready to say here, that every new ver- 
sion of the boly scriptures speaks more in 
favor of the doctrines of Friends. On com- 
paring the new revised version with the De 
Wette Bible, I find that they correspond in 
every particular. This is the more notewor- 
thy, as each of these bibles was translated in- 
dependently of the other; the one in German 
the other in English, with about 70 years in- 
tervening. 

Having read in “The Friend” an article 
under the heading “ Remarks,” I became im- 
pressed with a feeling of duty to add some 
information. I will begin with Paul on the 
hill Mars, and see what De Wette says about 
it. The editor of “The Friend” bas already 


satisfactorily explained the signification of 


the words translated “superstitious,” which 
agrees with the translation by Conybeare 


other reasons were adduced against stopping, 


‘and those who were in favor of resting were 


in the minority. But after the day’s rest, on 
resuming our journey next morning we were 
not a little surprised at the rapid gait of our 
|teams as compared with those of other com- 
‘panies. In two days we bad overtaken and 
passed more teams than had passed us on 
[First-day]; and all the week through we 
added to the number. When the next [First- 
day] came around every voice was for resting 
‘all day, and so we continued to do all the way 
through. I afterward compared notes with 
other similar trains that traveled every day, 
jand found that not only were they weeks 
‘longer in performing the journey, but that 
‘they had lost many of their cattle and horses 
‘in crossing the last desert, while the rest were 
unsalable when they arrived at the journey’s 
end because in so poor condition. Ours, on 
\the other hand, all arrived in good condition 
and readily sold for a good price.” 

Colonel Payne is not exceptional in his ex- 
perience ; Captain Stanbury, the leader of 


} 


and Howson, in their life and travels of St.)the United States surveying expedition to 
Paul. De Wette says in his translation, Acts, |the region of the Salt Lake, in his official re- 
xvii. 22, “ Paul stepped now in the centre of port to the Government, bears this testimony. 
Mars Hill and said, Men of Athens, in every| “I here beg to record as the result of my 
respect I behold ye are very [not as Luther| experience derived not only from my present 
says, aberglaubisch, superstitious, but Got-|journey, but from the observation of many 


tesfurchtig,] God-fearing, pious.” This is the 
meaning of the word used by Paul, as the an- 
cient Athenians understood it. 

Thelight of revelation may not have shone 
on them as brightly as in later days; never- 
theless it did shine in those individuals who 
were attentive to the voice within. Of these 
Socrates was one, who affirmed at his death 
that he had heard from his youth upward 
a voice within, dissuading him from doing 
wrong, and encouraging him in doing good ; 
which he had heeded ; and which taught him 
the existence of a being, who is the only true 
God, the Creator of all things. This was the 
unknown God, of whom some of their poets 
had told the Athenians. W.A. 

Phila. 


“The surest way to be comfortable and 
happy ourselves, is not to let any opportunity 
pass without endeavoring to make others so.” 


|years spent in the performance of similar 
duties, that as a mere matter of pecuniary 
consideration, apart from all higher obliga- 
'tions, it is wise to keep [First-day]. More 
work can be obtained from both men and 
animals by its observance, than where the 
wholeseven days are uninterruptedly devoted 
to labor.” 

Marriage Reform in India—There is said 
to be great excitement among the Bhotias, a 
rich and important Hindu section of Western 
India, owing to the occurrence of the first 
widow-marriage in their caste. The lady is 
twenty-seven years old, and has been a widow 
since the age of ten. She and her husband, 
who are both Bhotias, became acquainted in 
the native State of Cutch, the bead-quarters of 
their caste, and, knowing their marriage to 
be impossible there, they eloped to Bombay, 
where the Bhotias are also very strong, and 
where the ceremony was celebrated under 
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the auspices of the Widows’ Re-marriage As- 
sociation. A small band of native reformers 
thoroughly approve the marriage, but a feel- 
ing of strong indignation has arisen among a 
great majority of the caste. The only Bhotia 
who attended the marriage has been excom- 
municated, and the lady’s relatives are at- 
tempting to have the bride and bridegroom 
arrested ona charge of stealing jewels and 
sent to Cutch, where they propose dealing 
with them for an offence against the caste 
rules. Doubtless the Bombay Government 
will refuse to give them up. 
Agnosticism.—The adjective “agnostic” is 
derived from the Greek, and signifies “not 
knowing’—hence, leaving a question in doubt. 
The agnostic is one who does this. Agnosti- 
cism is “That doctrine which, professing igno- 
rance, neither asserts nor denies ; specifically, 
in theology, the doctrine that the existence 
of a personal deity can be neither asserted 
nor denied, neither proved nor disproved, be- 
cause of the necessary limits of the human 
mind, (as sometimes charged upon Hamilton 
and Mansel,) or because of the insufficiency 
of the evidence furnished by psychical and 
physical data, to warrant a positive conclu- 
sion, (as taught by the school of Herbert 
Spencer ;) opposed alike to dogmatic skepti- 
cism and to dogmatic theism.” The agnostic 
tells the atheist, “ You go too far in denying | 
the being of God ;” and to the theist, “ You 














go too far in asserting the being of God. We 
know and can know nothing about it.”—Chr. 


Advocate. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Leprosy in the United States—The annual 
report of the Louisiana Board of Health con- 


tains a report of the progress of Asiatic lep-| 
rosy in the State during the last century. In| 


the Hospital for Lepers, at New Orleans, the 
majority of the inmates are white, of French, 


cast into more delicate shapes, so that the dif- 
ference between the thin and thick strokes 
can be more clearly defined.—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


was made last winter from England to New 
Zealand. Of eighteen bees that were sent, 
two arrived alive and well, and were let loose 
into the fields. 
the heat of the voyage by being taken in the 
dead of winter, and put in the ship’s refrig- 
erator. 
to secure the fertilization of clover-blossoms. 


is to occupy is first carefully cleaned off; trees, 
roots, stumps, logs, weeds, even grass and| piece of levee deeply indented all along the 
leaves are removed. 
the space, extending longitudinally the whole 
length of the proposed work, is dug a ditch| Bermuda-covered levee, subject to the same 
three feet wide and three feet deep, which is}exposure to wave, wind and current, which 
to be straightway filled up again. 
called a mock ditch. 
twofold—to close all root holes and to mortise| Scribner. 
the superstructure into the natural earth, thus 
preventing any sliding under the pressure of| hints for the prevention of sun-stroke are 
the water. 
its mass coalesces with the loose earth with in an article upon this subject in one of the 
which the mock ditch was filled, and when) medical journals: “To avoid sun-stroke, ex- 
the levee has been completed and settled, it ercises in excessively hot weatber should be 


a homogeneous mass anchored three feet all 


to be taken only from the outside, or side next 


away. Finally, as a finishing touch to the 
new levee, it should be planted with Bermuda 
grass. If tufts of this grass be set two or 
three feet apart all over the surface of the 
levee it will, in a year or two, cover it com- 
pletely with a very dense sod, and by its in- 
terlacing roots add materially to its water. 
resisting capacity. When water stands fora 
long time against a levee, the current and the 
waves seriously abrade its surface, cutting in 
sometimes so deep that an inopportune wind- 
storm would assuredly break it. A heavy 
coat of Bermuda sod is a very efficient pre- 
ventive of this kind of disaster. I have seen, 
at the end of a long period of high water, a 


Bumble Bees —A shipment of bumble bees 


They were preserved through 


The bees are needed in New Zealand 


How to Build a Levee —The space which it 


line, and, in some places, cut more than half 


Then in the middle of 
Saheeuneat while adjoining it was a strip of 


This is}had not, apparently, lost a pound of earth or 
The object of this is|a tuft of grass.— William L. Murfree, Sr., in 


The Prevention of Sunstroke-—The following 


As the levee is built of loose earth,! given by Dr. Edward C. Mann, of this city, 


forms, with the contents of the mock-ditch,' very moderate: the clothing should be thin 


and loose, and an abundance of cold water 
should be drunk. Workmen and soldiers 
should understand that as soon as they cease 
to perspire, while working or marching in the 
hot sun, they are in danger of sun-stroke, and 
they should immediately drink water freely 
and copiously to afford matter for cutaneous 
transpiration, and also keep the skin and 
clothing wet with water. Impending sun- 
stroke may often be warded off by these simple 


The next 
The material is 


along the line in the solid ground. 
process is to build the levee. 


to the river, and should not be cut nearer than 
twenty feet from the base of the levce; the 
earth is carried in wheel-barrows upon the 
run-plank. The dimensions of levees have 
varied from time to time, according to the 
amount of funds available for their construc- 


tion. In any case, the top of the levee should measures. The free use of water, both ex- 
be three feet perpendicular above high-water ternally and internally, by those exposed to 


mark ; the base line should be five, six or seven the direct rays of the sun, is the best prophy- 
feet, according to the ratio in force, for every lactic against sun-stroke, and laborers or 


Russian and German extraction. In 1870 the |foot of perpendicular height; the top should soldiers, and others who adopt this measure, 
only sufferers known, were colored people who/|be level and as broad as the levee is high.| washing their hands and faces, as well as 
had either been brought from the West Indies|Thus where high-water mark is four feet drinking copiously of water every time they 
or were descendants from those who had come |above the level of the natural bank, the per-| come within reach of it, will generally enjoy 
from there. The President of the Board of pendicular height of the levee should be seven! perfect immunity from sun-stroke. Straw 
Health has made a personal investigation into feet, the breadth at the top should be seven) 





the extent of this disease, even venturing into | 
the deathly swamps of the lower Bayou La-| 
fourche. This whole district, he states, is) 
several feet lower than the turbid bayou, 
sloping back into cypress swamps, liable to 
constant overflow from crevasses. He found 
Asiatic leprosy existing in different genera- 
tions of six families. In some instances their 
flesh has become as insensible as bone, and 





they were able to handle fire with impunity. | 


It was impossible to make a correct estimate 
of their numbers, as a rumor spread among 
them that the searching party had come to 


feet, and its thickness at the bottom thirty-| 
five feet, forty-two feet, or forty-nine feet, as 
the ratio of five to one, six to one, or seven to 
one might be in force. Taking, for illustra- 
‘tion, a seven-foot levee constructed upon this) 
‘last ratio, it will be observed that, with the 
water standing four feet deep, there will be 





on a horizontal line twenty-tive feet of solid 


‘the bottom of the 
at the natural surface of the earth within. 
The last but indispensable step in the pro- 


carry them off to an uninhabited island of the!cess of levee-building is the “seep-water” 


sea, and they hid themselves; their friends 
too, refusing to tell their names or number. 

Glass Type.—The experiments which have 
been made in France, with a view to the sub- 
stitution of printing-types made of toughened 
glass in place of those of metal, have. proved 
quite encouraging. The advantages in point 
of cleanliness would, it is alleged, be not in- 
significant. The toughened glass is naturally 
much harder than the usual metallic compo- 
sition, and can hardly be crushed out of shape 
by those small accidents which shorten the 
life and mar the beauty of the type now em- 


earth between the surface of the water outside; 
and the air inside, and forty-nine feet between) sends us the following comment on a news- 
water without and the air) paper scrap. 


hats should be worn, ventilated at the top, 
and the crown of the hat filled with green 
leaves or wet sponge. It is better to wear 
thin flannel shirts, in order not to check per- 
spiration. We may expose ourselves for a 
long time in the hot sun, and work or sleep 
in a heated room, and enjoy perfect immunity 
from sun-stroke, if we keep our skin and cloth- 
ing wet with water.” 

Lifting Children.—An experienced physician 


“Madam, did you ever lift a dog by the 
tail?” “Why, no, you cruel thing, you.” 
“T didn’t know, because I just saw you carry 


ditch, which is dug some thirty or forty feet! your little child across a gutter by one arm, 


from the inner margin of the levee, and par- 
allel with it. The function of this ditch is to 
receive and conduct away the seep-water, or 
transpiration-water, which oozes in considera- 
ble quantities through even the most com- 
pact of levees. If permitted to remain it 
would render the ground about the inner base 
of the levee intolerably muddy, and would 
operate as a great disadvantage in case of 
emergency. 


A dog’s tail is a good deal stronger than the 
ligaments of a baby’s shoulder.” 

[The cruelty practised by nurses, and some- 
times even by mothers themselves, in this 
way,isvery great. Dislocations ofthe shoulder 
sometimes with permanent deformity may 
occur in this manner. J.J 





It depends much upon how we get into 


The seep-water ditch must be/trouble, whether it will be very disagreeable 
connected with plantation ditches or other-|or endurable. 
wise put into communication with the swamp/a storm. 


Jonah and Paul were both in 
The first got in by disobedience, 


ployed. The glass, too, is capable of being|in the rear, so that the water can be carried|and found it all but insufferable; the other 


was 
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was in the path of duty, and found it pleasant.| who preceded them in the contest. 


It is to 


The angel of God stood by him, and the ever-|the increased interest arising from this desire, 


lasting arms were beneath bim. 
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We have received a copy of the Report of|concerns. 


the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia on 
the Division in New England Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1845, which was sent by the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia to each of those bodies 
in 1849 and published by one of them for the 
information of its own members and others. 
The present copy is one of the new edition 
recently issued in Kansas. 


that we attribute the reprinting and free cir- 
culation of documents such as the Report 
which has been sent to us from Kansas. 
Since writing the above, we have received 
a letter from a valued correspondent, which 


confirms our views as to the evil effects of|at all times. 


trusting to human will and wisdom in spiritual 
The writer refers to the condition 
of things in our Society, and expresses the 
belief that the underlying cause of our troubles 
was a running into unauthorized labors and re- 
ligious exercises. “This,” he says, “leads into 
speculative ideas and the utterance of things 
or words unfelt. 
things made ready to the hand are substituted 
for the pure openings of Divine Counsel and 


It takes us back to a period 35 or 40 years|wisdom—thus the Fountain of living waters 


ago, when Friends in the Eastern part of 
America passed through much labor, exercise 


jis forsaken, and the broken cisterns that can- 


not hold the living water are hewed out and 


Bible study and the use of 


and suffering in their efforts to awaken their|brought into general use; and the unsound 
fellow-members to a sense of the dangers to|doctrines follow in the train. The mysteries 
which our beloved Society was then exposed. |of the Kingdom of God are only revealed and 
These dangers arose from the introduction of|mad® manifest by the Spirit of God, and are 
doctrines inconsistent with our principles, as|and will ever be shut up and hidden from the 
set forth in the “Appeal for Ancient Doctrines,” |other condition—that the Lord Jesus Christ, 


“ That faith is a faculty of the mind, to be exer- 
cised at will, in accepting salvation, on the ground 
of Christ’s finished work. 

“ That such an acceptance constitutes a believer 
in Christ and a Christian. 

“That such believers have the continuous in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in such a degree as to 
qualify them for voca sdhaions service in the Church, 


“ That the Holy Spirit does not work in the heart 
of the sinner, until after conversion, or the accept- 
ance of Christ. 

“We believe that the errors above set forth are 
not held by all who incline in that direction. 

“The practical effect of the above, and other 
teaching, has been to induce persons to accept the 
workings of their own imagination, for Divine 
guidance, and to beget a state of unrest which is 
unhappily mistaken for true religious zeal. Means 
have Se employed, and meetings held, at variance 
with the good order of the religion of Friends, 
which bas promoted that result. The appointing 
of a Pastoral Committee, so called, by the Yearly 
| Meeting, with nearly unlimited powers, and the 

liberation of persons by Subordinate meetings for 
religious service, we think, without the necessary 
qualifications, have tended to the disorganization of 
meetings and the interruption of harmony amon 

the members. These errors have gradually gain 

ground and the advocates thereof having obtained 
control of the Yearly Meeting, have changed the 











published in 1847. 


whois only head over all things to the Church, | doctrines and discipline to such an extent as to re- 


Another danger, which we believe has been|may have the pre-eminence, be Alpha and| move the meeting from its original basis, 


a fruitful source of evil, was a tendency to 
rely upon human learning, and the natural 
intellectual powers of man, as a guide, in ex- 
plaining or attempting to comprehend the 
spiritual principles of the Gospel. These can 
be rightly known, and truly appreciated, only 
through the operations of the Spirit of Christ 
‘on the mind—tor “the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither can he 


know them, because they are spiritually: dis-| 


cerned.” This tendency has been fostered by 
an undue dependence on a knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; which dependence was a natural 
result of the First-day and Bible School sys- 
tems. 
class of laborers in the Church who depend 
much on their knowledge of the letter for 
their ability to teach others, and who know 
little of that crucifixion of their own wisdom, 
which is one of the lessons taught to the true 
learners in the school of Christ. 

At the period to which we have referred, 
the labors and exercises of those who opposed 
the introduction of the doctrines al.uded to, 
were most largely within the limits of New 
England, Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings. In several of the other meetings in this 
country, their efforts were regarded as the re- 
sult of needless alarm, or in some cases of per- 
sonal prejudice ; and comparatively little atten- 


These schools, we believe, developed a; 


Omega, the first and the last, and have the 
glory and praise of all his own works in all 
places of his dominion.” 


We have received a printed copy of the 
proceedings of Canada Yearly Meeting, held 
at Pickering, Ontario, from the 24th to the 
|28th of 6th mo. last. 

The Yearly Meeting held at this place last 
\year adjourned to meet at Norwich, where 
its sessions were held the present season. 
Those who met at Pickering were the mem- 
bers of West Lake Four Months’ Meeting, 
who, at the time of the separation there some 
months ago, adhered to the old discipline, as 
mentioned in our paper under date 3rd mo. 
12th last. With these were joined the mem- 


terly Meeting, whosome yearsago were thrust 
out of official fellowship, as was related in 
several communications that were printed in 
the columns of “The Friend” at the time. 
The Quarterly Meeting of Yonge Street was 
not officially represented. 

One of the first steps of the meeting was to 
irescind the act of the Yearly Meeting of 1878, 
iby which “many Friends, members of Pelham 
Quarterly Meeting, were deprived of their 
rights and privileges.” 

A joint committee of men and women was 
appointed “to take into consideration the 





tion was given thereto. But in the progress of|causes which have led to the present state of 


events, the spirit of change has so largely de- 
veloped, that many of those who once, like 


things, and what acts will require to be 
‘amended in order to the proper transaction 


bers of Norwich Monthly and Pelham Quar-| 


Gallio, “cared for none of these things,” are|of the business of the meeting.” As the re- 
now alarmed lest the goodly heritage of doc-|port of this committee may be regarded as an 
trines, and the pure spiritual worship which |authorized statement of the views and posi- 


or so modified as to lose much of their value;and by which it was adopted, we copy in full 
and usefulness. 
As these endeavor to bear a faithful testi-| «The Committee on the subject of causes, &c. 
mony for the Truth as held by the Society of| presented the following, which was approved and 
Friends, they find themselves brought into’ adopted. 
the same field of conflict with error, as were | 
Friends of New England, Philadelphia and 
Ohio Yearly Meetings, and many scattered 
individuals elsewhere, forty yearsago. They ),y.. 


naturally desire to know more of the experi-| “Phat Christ finished the work of man’s salva- 
ence, the motives, and the reasoning of those tion on the Cross on Calvary. 


the minute made on its reception : 


“ Among the causes which have led to the present 
state of things may be enumerated the adoption and 
industrious propagation by persons in membershi 
with Friends, of certain fundamental errors, as fol. 


their fathers enjoyed, should be swept away,/tion of the body to which it was = the summer fruits, and the grape-gleanings 


“We believe that Quakerism is primitive Chris- 
jtianity revived; and that the doctrines and testi- 
monies as set forth by our early Friends cannot be im- 
proved upon. And that the discipline as set forth 
;and determined upon by New York Yearly Meeting 
of Friends in 1859, and adopted by Canada Yearly 
Meeting in 1867 (the time of its establishment), con- 
| tains a satisfactory summary of those doctrines and 
testimonies. We are religiously bound to adhere 
| to the said discipline and the principles and duties 
, therein inculcated, and therefore reject all others 
| which are at variance with those principles, as the 
'discipline of Canada Yearly Meeting of Friends; 
and do not unite with the action of 1880, whereby 
|another discipline was adopted, contrary to pre- 
cedent in the history of the Society of Friends.” « 


The answers to the Queries indicate, that 
\these Friends still recognize the obligation to 
maintain the ancient testimonies to plainness 
jand simplicity of dress, language and deport- 
iment, which have long characterized our So- 


\ciety, but which have been almost ignored of 


late in some places. 

Epistles were addressed to Western, Iowa 
and Kansas Yearly Meetings (the smaller 
bodies); and a brief General Epistle to 
“ Friends wherever situated ;” which is as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Friends,—Being favored once more to 
meet on this, our annual gathering, and realizing in 
an especial manner an overshadowing of Heavenly 
love, a living sympathy with you in all your varied 
trials and circumstances hath arisen in our hearts, 
and we have felt drawn to salute you in Gospel 
love, desiring that you te be preserved in all your 
ways, to the honor and glory of Him who leadeth 

his people as a flock. 
“In these times of deep provings and trials, 
wherein the faithful few are as when they have 


of the vintage, we realize the force of the words ‘ As 
in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.’ We feel to testify to the goodness of our 
gracious Lord, in that He hath not been unmindful 
of us in our trials, but hath, in his adorable mercy, 
been pleased to strengthen us, so that we were not 
utterly cast down, and in his own oe, to a a 
way whereby we might again mingle together in 
“ ; We hom been ctu therein, 
ed, and our hands to be 

rebuild, upon the ancient 


sweet fellowship. 
and have felt encour 
Gonginens to rise an 


foundation, the walls of our Zion ; and the language 
hath arisen, ‘Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
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waste places of Jerusalem; for the Lord hath com- 
forted his people; He that redeemed Jerusalem.” 

“As we then, dear friends, hope for and desire 
the advancement of our Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
earth, let us, as individuals, be livingly concerned 
so to walk in the fear of the Lord in true humility of 
soul that others, beholding our good works, may be 
led to glorify God in the day of visitation. 

“ Let us not sleep as do others, but let us watch 
and be sober; lest, in an unguarded moment, an 
unwearied enemy may, by his transformations, be- 
guile us from the path of safety. Oh! the great 
need of the observance of the command of our blessed 
Saviour, ‘What I say unto one I say unto all, Watch. 
Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.’ 

“May we submit ourselves to the power of the 
Lord, that He may work in and through us, of his 
own good pleasure, both to will and to do, that so 
the Church may be edified and his name glorified 
who alone is worthy of all praise. 

“Signed on behalf, and by direction of Canada 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Pickering, 
Ontario, by adjournments from the 24th to the 28th 
of Sixth month, inclusive, 1881. 

ADAM SPENCER, 
EvizaA H. VARNEY, Clerks.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untvrep Srates.— A sudden and alarming change in 
the President’s condition occurred on the 23rd inst., 
caused by an abscess forming in the course of the wound 
—his pulse rose at one time to 125, his temperature to 
104, and his respiration to 26. The consulting surgeons 
were sent for, and the following morning after consul- 
tation, an operation was performed by Dr. Agnew, who 
made an incision in the back a few inches below the 
wound, for the purpose of discharging the contents of 
the abscess. This seemed to have the desired effect, 
and his condition was soon much improved. 

The contest in the New York Legislature was ended 
on the 22d inst. by the election of Eldridge G. Lapham 
to be United States Senator, in place of Roscoe Conk- 
ling, resigned. 

Sitting Bull, and the remnant of his band, surren- 


dered on the 20th, at Fort Buford, to the United States | 


military authorities. 
with the fallen chief. 
All the employes at the Navajoe Agency, in New 


There were about 200 followers | for rejected and mixed ; and 30,000 bushels 


counties of Pennsylvania, and the estimated out-put for 
1880 was 17,169,358 tons. 

The mortality in this city the past week numbered 
475—170 being adults, and 305 children: 203 being 
under one year of age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. bonds, 3}’s, 102 a 102}; 44’s, 
114}; 4’s, 116}. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at 
11} a 12 cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7§ cts. for export and 
8} a 9 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was in fair demand at former rates. Sales of 
100 barrels Western extras at $4a #4.23; 100 do. Minne- 
sota extra, clear, good, $5.75; 500 barrels do. do., very 
choice, at $6 a $6.25; 200 bbls. do. do. straight, at $6.25 
a $6.50; 400 do. Pennsylvania extra family, good, 
55.55 a $5.75; 200 barrels Ohio do. do., good, $5.75 a 
$6 ; 100 barrels do. do., very choice, at $6.50; 100 bar- 
rels do. do. do. very fancy, at $6.75; 100 barrels St. 
Louis do. do, fancy, at $6.25 a $6.50; 100 barrels Min- 
nesota patents, good, at $7 ; 100 barrels do. do., choice, 
at $7.25 and 125 barrels do. do., fancy, at $7.50, and 900 
barrels City Mills family on private terms. Rye flour 
was very dull. Small sales at $4.75 a $5 per barrel. 
Cornmeal.—Nothing doing to fix prices. Feed.—There 
was a steady demand for bran, and prices were well 
maintained. Sales of four cars winter, coarse, on track, 
at $15.50 a $16 per ton, and one of fine at $15. 

Grain.—Wheat was unsettled and 1} a 2c. per bush. 
lower. Sales of 2000 bushels western rejected, part in 
grain depot and part in elevator, at $1.18 a #1.20; 800 
bush. rejected, in elevator, on private terms; 1000 bush. 
Delaware red and amber at 41.25; 800 bush. Delaware 


red, damp, at #1 22; 900 bush. do., on track, and 700} - 


bush. No. 2 red, in elevator, on secret terms ; also 3000 
bush. No. 2 red at $1.25} ; 2700 bushels do. at $1.25; 
and 1900 bush. new Delaware red at $1.23 a $1.25 per 
bushel. Rye was dull; sales at 84 cts. for Pennsylvania. 
Corn was firmer ; sales of 5500 bushels Western, Penn- 
sylvania and Southern yellow, track and in grain depot, 
at 57 cts. ; 2700 bushels Western high mixed, do. do. at 
56 a 57 cts., and 4000 bushels steamer, track, at 54 a 55 
cts. ; 3700 bushels yellow at 57 cts., and mixed at 564a 
57 ets. per bushel; and 90,000 bushels sail mixed corn 
at 57} cts. Oats were unsettled: 8000 bushels sold in 
lots at 43 a 45 cts. for white, and 41 a 42 cts. per bushel 
No. 2 white 

oats at 42} cts. 
Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week— 


Mexico, have left the agency, owing to the threatening! Prime timothy, #1.20 to $1.30 per 100 pounds; mixed, 


attitude of the Indians. It is believed at the military 
headquarters in Sante Fe, that Eastman, the unpopular 
agent, will be murdered or compelled to leave the reser- 
vation. 

Great excitement has been caused in Wyoming and 
adjacent Territories by the discovery of copper and 
silver bearing ore, near Fort Laramie. The district 
which is a belt six miles wide, swarms with prospectors, 
and the site of a town, to be called Hartville, is laid out. 
The surface assays are reported to vary from $60 to 
$150 per ton. 

The Mint Bureau has prepared a circular for the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of gold and silver 
used in the arts and manufactures in the United States 
during the last fiscal year. The previous year, the 
amount used in this manner was $12,098,363. 

Three hundred and thirty-one new postal money- 
order offices will be put in operation by the Post-office 
Department on the first of next month. 

Reports from Wisconsin state, that the heaviest rain 
storm for years, occurred throughout that State on the 
2ist, doing great damage to the crops. The storm be- 
gan the previous evening, and the lightning was inces- 
sant all night. In Evansville, the night telegraph 
operator was killed by lightning. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in Iowa, shows 
an increase of over $10,000,000 since 1879. 

It is estimated that the total number of immigrants 
who arrived in the United States during the year end- 
ing Sixth month 30th, was 668,000, the largest recorded 
in any year. Of this number 272,141, or considerably 
more than one third, came from English-speaking coun- 
tries; 209,500 from Germany ; 168,100 from other Eu- 
ropean nations, and 10,498 from China. Canada sent 
more immigrants than Ireland and Scotland combined. 

The chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the 
total values of the exports of domestic provisions, tallow 
and dairy products, from the United States during Sixth 
month, 1881, was $9,591,705; and for same month, 1880, 
$13,310,347. The total values of dairy products for the 
two months ending 30th ult., was $3,835,984, and for 
the same period in 1880, $4,945,004. 

Bitaminous coal is now produced in twenty-seven 


$1.00 to $1.10 per 100 pounds; Straw, 90 cents to $1 
per 100 pounds. New hay 30 cts. below these prices. 

Beef cattle were dull, but prices were firmer: 3500 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 5a 7 cts. 
per lb., as to condition. 

Sheep were dull, and prices were a fraction lower: 
15,000 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 
3} a 5f cts., and lambs at 4 a 8} cts. per Ib. 

Hogs were in good demand at an advance: 3800 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 8} a 9} cts. 
per pound, as to condition. 

Wool. The trade continues dull. Sales during the 
week of Ohio xx and above, 42 a 44 cts.; Ohio med. 
44 a 46 cts.; Colorado average, 17 a 20 cts.; unwashed 
Western, 27 a 32 cts. 

Oils.—Linseed, 50 cts; sperm, crude, 55 a 60 cts. ; 
bleached, 97 cts. a $1.03 ; neatsfoot, 55 a 80 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover, 6} a 8} cts.; Timothy, 23 a $3.10; 
flaxseed, $1.27 a $1.28. 

ForREIGN.—The Times in an editorial says: “It is 
little better than mockery to think of doing honor to 
such a man as Penn by the grotesque proposal to dis- 
turb his remains. The thing is happily, impossible, as 
the trustees of the burial place state that they are not 
certain of the exact spot where the remains are interred. 
But, even if it were possible, it would surely be in- 
stantly forbidden by the instinctive and irresistible 
sentiment of two great nations. 

In the Cork assizes, on the 22d inst., the trial of the 
criminal agrarian cases was stopped by Justice Barry, 
at the request of the counsel for the crown, on the 
ground that the juries persistently declined to return 
verdicts of guilty, despite the plainest evidence. The 
remaining fourteen cases, comprising fifty defendants, 
were postponed until the next assizes. 

The Home Rule members of Parliament have finally 
resolved to abandon all opposition to the immigration 
clause of the Land bill. 

Wheat harvest has begun in Sussex, and will be gen- 
eral throughout England in a fortnight. The weather 
is sultry, but the temperature has moderated. The 
potato crop in Ireland promises to be good and plenti- 
ful, and a large margin for export is expected. 


The steamer Faraday has landed the shore end of the 
new Atlantic cable, near Lands End. 

The weather on the Continent has been unusually 
severe. The Director of the Observatory at Paris de. 
clares that there is no authentic record of such heat, 
It is said that the wheat and other crops are suffering 
from the heat, and in the absence of rain the product 
will be much below that of last year. 

Advices from Constantinople declare that the rela. 
tions between France and Turkey are considered excel. 
lent. The Porte has satisfactorily explained the de 
spatch of troops to Tripoli, and declares that it nour. 
ishes no hostile sentiment towards France, and that it 
has had absolutely nothing to do with the agitation in 
Algeria and Tunis, and that it will prevent all intrigues 
or endeavors to foment disturbances in neighboring 
countries. 

A despatch to Reuter’s Telegraph Soran says that 
the sentence of death passed upon Midhat Pasha and 
his fellow-prisoners for the murder of Abdul Aziz, will 
be commuted to exile. 

The Czar has granted the petition of Hessy Halfman, 
the woman convicted of complicity in the assassination 
of the late Czar, and has commuted her sentence of 
death to penal servitude for life. 

It is reported that several States of South America 
are thinking of adopting the principle of arbitration in 
their various differences. Columbia, which assumed 
the initiative in this movement, has invited the several 
friendly republics to send delegates to a conference for 
the purpose of discussing the subject. Some of the other 
republics, including the Argentine Confederation, have 
already adhered to the proposal. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at her residence in Woodbury, N. J., on 7th mo. 
3d, 1881, Saran B. Upton, widow of Smith Upton, of 
Dutchess Co., N. York, in the 85th year of her age. In 
early life this beloved Friend submitted her heart and 
her bright intellectual powers to the purifying and con- 
trolling operations of the Redeemer and Saviour of 
mankind, and she faithfully endeavored to follow his 
leadings through her long career, marked in its earlier 
periods by extensive usefulness, and in later years by 
the exemplary endurance of many physical infirmities. 








And while her expressions, and the meekness and rev § 


erence of her quietude bespoke the humble Christian, 


conscious of her own weakness, her closing days gave )W 


remarkable evidence that “ the path of the just is as the & 


shining light, that shineth more and more unto the pert 
fect day ;” and she was enabled to rejoice in the prospect 


uf that better inheritance, which she believed awaited J 


her, and to leave with those about her, the clear 


mony—“ Thanks be unto Him who giveth the victory : 


over death, hell, and the grave, I can truly say I have 
no fear of death.” 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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